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SIR ANTHONY PANIZZI 


BASIL DOWLING 


In 1937 I met by lucky chance a retired assistant of the British Museum 
Library. He somehow got me a Reader’s Ticket and led me on a long 
conducted tour, not only through the public rooms but also through an 
astonishing labyrinth of towering stacks and steel platforms behind the 
scenes. I shall never forget the quiet nobility of the great Reading Room, 
so vast yet so light and graceful, with its famous dome apparently resting 
on a lofty circular wall of books. Beyond this visit and recollection 
I have neither claim nor competence to write about Panizzi, whose 
monument that Reading Room is, but I am glad now that I consented 
to do it. For delving into the available accounts of his life has been 
a fascinating task and has made me wonder why so remarkable a per- 
sonality has not attracted a good biographer. So far as I can discover, 
the only full-length study of Panizzi in English is that of his. friend and 
colleague, Louis Fagan, published in two volumes in 1880. Except for 
its factual fullness and liberal quotation, the best thing about the book 
is the fine frontispiece etching of Panizzi by the author. In other respects 
it is a sample of Victorian biography at its dullest. Its subject nevertheless 
emerges as a magnificent figure who achieved distinction as a revolutionary 
patriot and scholar, and indubitable greatness as a librarian. 


Mr Dowling is Deputy Librarian, Otago University. Library School, 1946. 
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AN EXILE IN ENGLAND 

Panizzi was born at Brescello, Italy, in 1797. He came of a line of 
prominent lawyers, and himself qualified for the legal profession at the 
University of Parma in 1814. He showed more than average ability both 
as counsel and legal authority, and is said to have been an eloquent 
speaker. But his intense interest in politics and passionate love of freedom 
led him to join the secret revolutionary society known as the Carbonari. 
Threatened with arrest he fled by a devious route to England, arriving 
in London in May, 1823. With many other refugees he endured much 
hardship until he went to Liverpool and found work as a tutor in the 
Italian language. Five years later, through one of his new and influential 
friends, Lord Brougham, he was appointed professor of Italian at the 
new University of London. Between 1830 and 1834 he published scholarly 
editions of the Italian Romantic poets Bojardo and Ariosto, with a 
critical essay and notes. In 1830, again through the agency of Brougham, 
he had been appointed Extra-Assistant Librarian at the British Museum, 
and the following year chosen to fill a vacancy as Assistant Librarian 
at a salary of £200 a year for a five-day week, plus £75 for ‘ extra 
attendance ’, which would now, I suppose, be called ‘ overtime’. At this 
point it is worth mentioning that the British Museum Trustees had 
shown a surprising degree of liberality and freedom from national pre- 
judice in their appointments, at least half a dozen of the Museum’s 
highest officers having been non-British, and Panizzi the only one of 
them to become naturalized. 

Panizzi’s first report as Assistant Librarian was about transcribing 
a catalogue of duplicates to be submitted to the Royal Society for their 
selection. Then followed the job of cataloguing an extgaordinary collection 
of tracts illustrating the history of the French Revolution. The difficulties 
he noted have an amusingly modern (or perhaps I should say timeless) ring: 
* Ist. As to the omission of the Christian name of the author, when his 
family name is given. 


2nd. As to the great proportion of anonymous tracts. 


3rd. As to the number of works without any author’s name or title 
whatever, or with so vague a title as to be of no use for the purpose of 
cataloguing the work.’ 

Panizzi’s next important task was the revision of the Catalogue of 
the Royal Society, which had been started by one whose ignorance of 
cataloguing was equalled only by his presumption. Panizzi was confronted 
with an appalling mess of errors and inconsistencies, but kept his head 
admirably and even his sense of humour, as this extract from a letter 
shows: ‘ Da Cunha’s mathematical principles were translated into French 
by D’Abreu after the author’s death, and have this title: Principes 
Mathematiques de feu J. A. Da Cunha. Anyone may easily guess, without 
much knowledge of French, that feu here means “ late ”’, i.e. “‘ deceased ” 
The compiler of this catalogue, however, did not attach such a gloomy 
meaning to this word; but philosophically conceived it to signify “* fire ’’, 
as is evident by his precaution in writing it with a capital F; and by 
substituting the word “‘ Opuscules”” for the correct one, “ Principes”’, 
the following entry was made: 

Da Cunha (J. A.). Opuscules Mathematiques de Feu, traduits 
litteralement de Portugais, par J. M. D’Abreu. 8vo. Bordeauz, 
1811. 
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‘The idea conveyed to a Frenchman by this title,’ added Panizzi, 
‘would not be very clear, but it might possibly be understood that this 
is an infamous book, deserving to be burnt.’ 


KEEPER OF PRINTED BOOKS 

As things turned out, Panizzi needed all his patience and good 
humour, for he was hampered and thwarted at every point in this compli- 
cated and irksome task, and in the end cheated of the full payment 
agreed on. But of the accuracy and thoroughness of his work there could 
be no question, and in 1834 he and some of his colleagues were chosen 
to prepare titles for a new Catalogue of Printed Books in the British 
Museum. By the end of the year he had written more titles than any 
two of the others, and was rewarded with the approbation of the Trustees 
—but no increase of his meagre salary. In 1837, however, his chance of 
promotion came with the resignation of the Keeper of Printed Books. 
Though the natural successor was H. F. Cary (translator of Dante) 
Panizzi was appointed, not without hot opposition and some personal 
abuse of him as a ‘ foreigner ’. Between 1835 and 1836 the British Museum 
was investigated by a Select Committee. Panizzi’s part in this was not 
conspicuous, but it brought into prominence the three governing principles, 
which he always maintained and carried out— 

1. The museum is not a show, but an institution for the diffusion 
of culture. 

2. It is a department of the Civil Service, and should be conducted 
in the spirit of the other public departments. 

3. It should be managed with the utmost possible liberality as regards 
hours of opening and general service to readers. 


The Museum had been founded on a private bequest, and inevitably 
came to be regarded as a private institution. It was Panizzi’s aim, and 
typical of his wisdom as an administrator, to rid the Museum of this 
private and exclusive character and make it a truly national and public 
emporium of the world’s treasures. 

The Department of Printed Books, which was the battle-ground of 
a later period, at this time attracted little attention. The public had not 
yet realised the value, actual and potential, of such a collection, and the 
ideal of what a national library should be existed only in Panizzi’s head. 
The department’s level of efficiency was by no means high, even by 
contemporary standards. The catalogue was faulty, funds low, and 
space inadequate. 

In January 1838 the library was moved from Montague House to the 
new building. For this tremendous task Panizzi was responsible, not 
only supervising the removal of books, but suggesting, examining, and 
criticizing every single article of furniture and fittings in their new home. 
And all was done (although thought impossible) without any serious 
interruption of the supply of books to readers. 


CATALOGUING AND THE ACQUISITION OF BOOKS 


For some months after this Panizzi and a committee of senior assistants 
were engaged in framing rules for the new General Catalogue. These 
were drawn up with a care and thoroughness characteristic of Panizzi, 
and were recognized at the time, in Europe and America as well as 
England, as the most complete ever made. But this by no means ended 
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his work and worry over the printed Catalogue. More urgent and con- 
tentious still was the question whether the Catalogue ought to be printed 
at all. The question was among the many examined ‘by the Royal 
Commission of 1847-49. Literary men unconnected with the Museum 
strongly favoured a printed catalogue. Panizzi as strongly opposed it. 
His reasons were put with his usual terseness and good sense. ‘* The 
Catalogue might be completed by the end of 1854 of all the books which 
the Museum will contain up to that period. It would take to 1860 to 
prepare such a Catalogue in such a state of revision as might be fit for 
the press. It would occupy seventy volumes. It would require one year 
to correct the press of two volumes. It would, therefore, require thirty- 
five years to pass the catalogue through the press, and, when completed 
in 1895, it would represent the state of the library in 1854.’ Anyhow, 
Panizzi won his point, and a Manuscript Catalogue, kept up by means 
of movable slips pasted on the leaf (to allow for insertions) was the rule 
until about 1880, when it had grown to such dimensions that printing 
had to be adopted. 

Panizzi’s next step was to investigate the deficiencies of the library’s 
book stock, and the outcome was his celebrated Report of 1845, which 
was the basis of a successful application to the Treasury for a grant of 
£10,000. The grant was followed by many others, and from that time 
the book collection grew steadily at a rate unsurpassed in any other 
country. Serious gaps remained, especially in foreign literature, but 
Panizzi was able to fill many of them through the bequest by the Right 
Hon. Thomas Grenville of his superb private library, built up at a cost 
of about £50,000. Grenville had long been an admiring friend to Panizzi, 
and had objected to the Trustees’ mean treatment of him some years 
earlier. It was his personal friendship and confidence which now, more 
than anything else, induced him to leave his magnificent collection to 
the British Museum. 

Panizzi’s influence in securing this bequest must have won him the 
gratitude of many, but from 1850 on for a few years he had a much less 
pleasant duty to do. This was to enforce, in the name of the Trustees, 
the provisions of the Copyright Act, which bound every publisher to 
deposit a copy of every book in the British Museum Library (and in 
some other great national libraries). Panizzi’s zeal in this was almost 
tyrannical. He had many bitter encounters with publishers, including 
the publisher Bohn (his most troublesome opponent), and many unpleasant 
lawsuits. There seems no doubt that Panizzi’s unyielding sense of public 
duty sometimes made him harsh. But it also kept him admirably impartial 
in the face of many requests for preferential treatment by friends and 
people of importance. Carlyle, for instance, more than once tried to get 
a private room reserved for himself in the library. But Panizzi was 
adamant, and would not allow anyone, however eminent, to enjoy 
advantages and facilities denied to the general public. 


THE READING ROOM ° 


I come now to what was perhaps the greatest and is certainly the 
best known achievement of Panizzi—his creation of the present Reading 
Room. For if the creation of this great building can be ascribed to any 
one person, it is to him. He early showed his concern for a properly 
designed and appointed Reading Room, and an important step in the 
improvement of its service had been initiated by him even before he 
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became Keeper of Printed Books—location marks were added to the 
Reading Room copy of the Catalogue, so that readers could find books 
for themselves. But it soon became apparent to him that the old Reading 
Room was hopelessly inadequate. The first sketch for the new one was 
drawn by Panizzi himself in April, 1852, and was followed up by a detailed 
set of proposals for the new building and its equipment. The final 
paragraphs of his report are worth quoting for the light they throw on 
his standards of librarianship: 

* By the adoption of that scheme a Reading-Room would be provided 
capable of containing upwards of 560 readers at one and the same time, 
all comfortably seated. They might have at their free disposal 25,000 
volumes of works of reference. The superintendence, which is now 
peculiarly difficult (in consequence of which mutilations and thefts have, 
of late, become not uncommon), would then be as easy and as effective 
as possible. The space assigned to books will, on a moderate calculation, 
afford room for 400,000 volumes. There will, moreover, be ample 
accommodation for Officers, Assistants, Transcribers, and Attendants, 
to carry on their various duties in a more comfortable as well as more 
economical manner than is now the case. Requisite conveniences would 
also be provided for frequenters of the Reading-Room. The whole 
building is capable of being as well lighted, ventilated, and warmed, 
as can possibly be wished.’ After much delay and controversy the new 
building was finished in April, 1857. The architect and contractor got 
their due of credit, but Panizzi was, by general consent, the real architect 
throughout. The new building was superior in design to the ponderous 
pseudo-classicism of the rest of the Museum, but its great merit was, 
as Panizzi affirmed, ‘ that of being in every way adapted to its purpose.’ 

This essential ‘ purpose’ of the library Panizzi kept steadily before 
him, and it was this, I think which enabled him to be so sane and decisive 
in dealing with proposals which seemed impressive, but which he saw 
to be irrelevant to the main function. One incident during his period of 
public acclaim will illustrate this. A bust had been made of him and it 
was to be put in the main corridor that led to the Rrading Room. But 
Panizzi would not allow ‘ such an useless obstruction ’ as his bust to be 
placed there. ‘ The public convenience and utility,’ he declared, * impera- 
tively require both the walls of the corridor to be reserved for public use, 
and the thoroughfare to the Reading Room to be kept quite clear.’ 

Panizzi remained Keeper of Printed Books until March, 1856, when 
he was appointed Principal Librarian (that is, administrative head of 
the Museum) in succession to Sir Edward Ellis. Ten years later he 
resigned because of ill-health, was knighted in 1869, and died in 1879. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ABILITY COMBINED WITH SCHOLARSHIP 


Panizzi was a man of extraordinary energy and multifarious interests, 
and pondering his career I have wondered whether at any time he was 
ambitious to become a great librarian. It seems unlikely. If he was 
conscious of a special vocation for anything, I think it would have been 
for politics, and if the turn of events had not driven him out of Italy, 
he would probably have become another Mazzini or Cavour. As it was, 
he never relaxed his vigorous efforts for the liberation of Italy, and his 
influence with the English Whigs (particularly Gladstone) was often 
used to help the Italian patriots. What made him great as a librarian 
was his unique combination of virtues. His administrative faculty was 
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extraordinary—he showed a wide grasp of affairs and the minutest 
attention to matters of detail. He was also an exact and painstaking 
scholar, who loved the humanities and arts but never allowed his prejudice 
against the sciences to warp his judgement as a librarian. As a person 
he could at times be harsh and even petty, but was in general warm- 
hearted and magnaminous, strong in love and hate—a formidable enemy, 
but an unswerving friend. Indeed his official career was remarkable for 
its friendships—with Lord Palmerston, Gladstone, Roscoe, Grenville, 
Macaulay, Prosper Merimee and many other eminent people. His 
achivement as a librarian (and his character too) can best be summed up 
in his own words, in a letter to one of his most intimate friends: ‘ From 
Keeper of the Printed Books, perhaps the most important Department 
in this Institution, I was appointed Director in Chief (Principal Librarian) 
of the Museum, about two years ago. It is a very high post, but when 
I came to take charge of the Museum, I found it so badly governed, such 
was the need of many reforms, that it required an iron resolution to 
replace order. I attempted it. Every one in the service great and small 
(about 230) soon learnt that they had to deal with one who was deter- 
mined to make things go as they ought. I was already known in my 
Department, which was a model to all others, and every one knew the 
stuff I was made of. I found a collection of 220,000 printed books, and 
I left 530,000. I fought for years, defeated a squadron of ignorant men 
and enemies, who opposed a plan for a new Catalogue, which is now 
approaching completion, and which will be the finest Catalogue ever 
compiled. I made a plan for a Reading-Room to accommodate 300 
readers, who are now more comfortably seated than at their own homes, 
and of a Library which will contain 1,400,000 volumes. The plan was 
approved by our best architect; the room is now finished and made 
use of. I am honoured by every one, and my enemies have disappeared.’ 

‘A selfish letter,’ he adds, *‘ and such a one as I should not have written 
to anyone but you.’ Selfish, perhaps, even boastful, and yet a plain 
statement of fact. For Panizzi, with that quality of single-mindedness 
which is common to all genius, gave himself with intensity to one object, 
the creation of a great national institution, and achieved it. 


DISPLAY IN THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


MARIE J. BROSNAHAN 


Every school librarian knows the value of presenting an attractive and 
inviting library to the pupils; some enthusiastic, but others reluctant 
readers. Most display work can be handled by the librarian and the 
pupil assistants, but the interest and support of the other departments 
should be encouraged. Have we ever thought about the Art Department’s 
contribution, or perhaps that of the Woodwork Department? Display 


Miss Brosnahan is Schools Librarian, Dunedin Public Library. Library School, 
1948, and NZLA General Training Certificate. 
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work can become a time-consuming and expensive routine in the library, 
and unfortunately school libraries have neither time nor money; but 
even so; much good display work can be done. 


Book JACKETS 

Book jackets are the most versatile material which can be used. 
Besides giving colour and brightness to the shelves they create and 
stimulate interest. It is wasteful to leave a jacket on a new book, as it 
soon becomes worn, torn or lost. When a book is issued the jacket can 
be removed and filed, ready to be used again when the book is returned. 
They can also be used for table displays, on blocks and for cutting up. 


LETTERING AND POSTERS 


Sets of letters cut out of brightly coloured cardboard can be obtained 
from some shops, and as they are easy to handle, the librarian can quickly 
change bulletin boards and other notices where they are used. Another 
useful method of making posters quickly is to trace sets of attractive 
but clear letters as they appear in lettering books. They can be retraced 
when required on to poster paper. Lettering has also to be used on shelf 
guides and blocks. 


BLOCKS 

A small initial outlay is required to provide a number of wooden 
blocks of varying widths but of a height that will fit on the book shelves. 
A narrow block, with a letter of the alphabet on it, can be shelved in its 
appropriate place amongst the fiction; wider blocks can be used as shelf 
guides in the non-fiction, each having a small drawing or cut-out picture 
and a subject heading to denote a particular section. 

Book jackets, folded so that only the fronts show and pinned on five 
to six-inch wide blocks, can be put on the shelves beside the books they 
represent. This idea is useful when an author has written a number of 
books, and a list of them could be pinned to the back of the block. 

Blocks are also required for table displays. 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


Important points to remember about a bulletin board are, firstly, 
its position in the library, and secondly, the necessity of keeping interest 
in it alive. Types of material which can be pinned on the bulletin board 
are book jackets, posters, lists of new books, special subject lists, a plan 
of the library and its shelf arrangment, a list of reserved books and the 
pupils for whom they are available, circulars and instructions about the 
NLS request service, and book reviews. The borrowers and the library 
club will often supply suitable material. 


DISPLAYS 


An essential part of school library equipment is the display table. 
Often a librarian finds that some books and sections of the library seem 
to be missed or passed over by the pupils, and sometimes’ there is an 
interesting collection of new books which the pupils would like to see 
before it is put into circulation. This is where the table can be used 
effectively. An appealing variety of displays can be arranged by using 
pictures, blocks, book jackets and posters. Sometimes attention can be 
drawn to the table through the use of books and jackets arranged with 
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an appropriate exhibit. A small showcase of shells could be used with 
a collection of books about shells, the sea-shore, fishing, etc. 

If one or two shelves can be cleared, a small range of books can 
sometimes be featured in the ordinary shelving. 

Once display work becomes a regular routine in the school library, 
the librarian will find unlimited opportunities to present attractive, 
appealing and effective displays. 


THE 1950 SHORT COURSE IN 
RETROSPECT 


Vv. SEAMONS 


Tue 1950 short course for librarians and assistants from smaller public 
libraries was concluded at the Library School on 3rd February. Its 
primary object, to improve the standard of library service by training 
students, is one of paramount importance to all New Zealanders and 
merits a share of publicity. The course was planned to provide an 
opportunity for study and discussion of books, of simple library methods, 
and especially of community service through public libraries, and as 
one of the fifteen students who attended I would say that its value was 
beyond the highest expectations. The results of it will be far-reaching, 
as they will be reflected from time to time in each of our home areas, 
ranging from Oamaru in the south to Whangarei in the north. Tribute 
must be paid to Miss N. Bateson, Director of the Library School, who 
with Mr G. T. Alley, Director of the National Library Service, prepared 
a comprehensive course of instruction which met the needs of us all, 
widely different as we were and each with library problems peculiar to 
our own districts. 

In three and a half weeks of concentrated effort to assimilate the 
masses of information placed at our disposal we learned much more than 
the routine work of cataloguing, classifying, quick reference, and other 
indispensable requirements of the modern library. A panel of lecturers 
gave us a wonderful insight into the basic principles of library work 
as a whole, with special reference to the use and scope of the library, 
its part in community life and the right approach to the community. 
We were told what other countries are doing in this respect and how 
the pattern of library work has developed to the present stage, and we 
realized, slowly perhaps, what great possibilities lie ahead in the field 
of library work and the urgent need to understand our work in relation 
to the community. The library as it is being developed in New Zealand 
to-day is essentially a part of local body work (that is, of city, borough 
or county councils, and town boards) and in some cases free service 
is made possible only by reason of the great assistance given by the 
National Library Service. As parts of our country are still very isolated, 
in that they are not in touch with current library methods and functions, 
it is apparent that we should strive for a greater interchange of ideas 
between local body officers and National Library Service staff. This 


Miss Seamons, who is Town Clerk and Secretary of the Library Committee, 
Te Karaka, attended the short course recently held at the Library School. 
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would go far towards reaching a common ground from which to achieve 
the ideal of being able to supply free to each reader any book required 
in his or her particular walk of life. 

It was a carefully graduated course of instruction, so arranged and 
delivered that even the most inexperienced student was shown the path 
to good librarianship. Particularly do we remember these sessions: when 
Miss Bateson gave an outstanding address on the history and development 
of libraries in England and Canada; when Mr Alley spoke. first on 
administration, and later his very interesting address on agriculture; 
Professor Gordon’s two delightful lectures on the history of the novel; 
and the two occasions when Mr H. C. D. Somersét spoke, with very 
real understanding, on the needs of the community and how to meet them. 

In addition to lectures on special aspects of our work, we were supplied 
with seléctive bibliographies of books suitable for children and young 
adults, and of books on such subjects as cooking and nutrition, interior 
decoration, carpentry, gardening and agriculture, with a resume of their 
chief features given by people who had wide acquaintance with them. 
Of necessity much material was compressed into narrow limits; never- 
theless these bibliographies will be of inestimable value in our libraries 
as an aid to buying new stock, enlarging the request service and arranging 
loan collections. 

To widen our knowledge by actual contact we visited the principal 
libraries in and near Wellington, and are indebted to the authorities 
who made available all information likely to be of use to us. The visit 
to the General Assembly Library and to the Alexander Turnbull Library 
was all too short and, despite the fact that, our hosts did all that was 
possible for us in the time allotted, we felt that we had but touched the 
fringe of the knowledge that we might gain there; we realize that we were 
the victims of the time factor in the course. 

In conclusion, we are grateful for the opportunity to attend this, 
the third course of its kind; it has given us a new outlook and stimulated 
us to fresh effort. Its success has been due largely to the enthusiasm of 
the lecturers and their genuine interest in our progress, and we look 
forward to the time when the short course will be regarded as a necessity 
for all librarians or assistants from smaller libraries who are not qualified 
to take the professional course. We return, each to our own centre, fired 
with the desire to make the library the focal point from which all members 
of the community may obtain, free of cost, the best books of the world’s 
literature, art, philosophy and science. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


THAT MAN AGAIN 


Sir.—On return from my holiday I noticed your editorial remarks on 
my letter in New Zealand Libraries, v12: 277-278. Such sneers are not 
in keeping with the normal tone of professional journals. 

The mere fact that you happen to dislike a contributor’s opinion is 
no reason for calling it ‘ buffoonery ’. 


Yours, etc., 
20th February, 1950. D. H. BoRCHARDT. 





NZLA COUNCIL 


NOTES ON MEETING HELD ON 8TH FEBRUARY, 1950 


Present: C. W. Collins (in the chair), G. T. Alley, H. W. B. Bacon 
(afternoon only), N. Bateson, E. A. Evans, M. S. Fleming, J. W. Kealy, 
H. G. Miller, S. Perry, T. K. S. Sidey, W. S. Wauchop and the Secretary. 


Attendance of Hon. Editor at Council meetings: It was resolved that, 
subject to the fullest rights of this and of succeeding councils to withdraw 
the permission for" any specified period or indefinitely without notice 
or explanation, the Honorary Editor of New Zealand Libraries be invited 
henceforward to attend NZLA Council meetings. (Note.—It is to be 
understood (a) that this attendance is to give the Honorary Editor an 
opportunity of understanding the background of business formally 
reported in abstract minutes and that he will give publicity to material 
not otherwise made available only after consultation with and approval 
by the Hon. Secretary; and (5) that this permission does not imply that 
the NZLA accepts financial responsibility for the Hon. Editor’s presence 
at Council meetings.) 

Estate Duty: The question of making another approach by way of 
deputation to the Hon. Minister of Finance, asking him to exempt from 
estate duty bequests of literary material to public bodies, was recon- 
sidered. The question of making an approach which would cover a wider 
range of bequests and so would receive the support of other educational 
institutions was also considered. It was resolved that an approach be 
made to the Ministers of Education and Finance with a view to remission 
of estate duty on bequests for educational purposes, and that Messrs 


Perry, Treadwell and the Hon. Secretary be requested if possible to 
arrange a preliminary discussion with the Hon. the Minister of Education. 


Advertising in NZL: The following recommendation from the Bulletin 
Committee was approved: That, where an advertiser takes space for 
a period of one year, a reduction of 10 per cent be given on advertising 
rates. 


Fiction Committee: A letter from Miss S. M. Foote, resigning from 
the Fiction Committee and nominating Mr J. R. Cole as convener, was 
received. It was resolved that Miss Foote’s resignation be accepted, that 
she be thanked for her services, and that Mr Cole be asked to accept 
appointment as convener. 


Council elections—publication of voting figures: Consideration was 
given to a letter from the Wellington Branch, dated 8th November, 
asking that voting figures for elections to Council be made available to 
Branches and Sections through minutes of Council meetings. On the 
motion of Mr Alley, seconded by Miss Bateson, it was resolved that the 
Wellington Branch be informed that the Council, having considered the 
matter, sees no reason to depart from the present practice. 


Council elections—date of election: Consideration was given to a draft 
notice of motion prepared by the Legislation Committee at the request 
of the Standing Executive Committee to give effect to a recommendation 
from the Local Authorities’ Section. It was resolved that the following 
notice of motion be submitted to the 1950 Annual Meeting in the name 
of the Council: ‘(1) That Rule 35A(ii) be amended by the substitution 
of the word February for the word December; (2) That Rule 35B(i) be 
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amended by the substitution of the word December for the word October.” 
It was agreed that Mr Sidey and Mr Kealy would move and second the 
motion at the Annual Meeting. If this motion is carried, it will mean 
that the pre-election notice will go out in December, and the election 
will be held on the second Wednesday in February. 


Branches and Sections: Statements of receipts and payments for the 
year ended 31st December, 1949, from the Otago and Wellington Branches, 
were received. 


1949 Annual Report of the Council: It was resolved that Council 
approve the draft annual report, subject to final revision by the President, 
the Hon. Secretary and the Secretary. 


1950 Conference: Consideration was given to a letter dated 19th 
January from the Wellington Branch, asking Council for a grant of funds 
which would enable the Branch to hold a social function, entertaining 
delegates to the 1950 Conference. It was generally agreed that Council 
did not see its way clear to use Association funds in the way suggested. 
It was resolved that the matter be left in the hands of the President and 
Secretary, with power to act. 

A letter dated 29th December from the Wellington Branch, stating 
that the Branch would undertake the production of a printed guide to 
Wellington libraries for the 1950 conference on the terms laid down by 
the Standing Executive Committee, was received. It was resolved that 
the Branch be thanked for undertaking this work. 

A report from the Legislation Committee on a remit forwarded by 
the Onehunga Borough Council with regard to the payment of travelling 
expenses of delegates to Library Association conferences submitted for 
consideration at the Local Authorities’ Section was received, and it was 
noted that the matter had been widened to include all conferences and 
that it had been referred to the Municipal Association for consideration 
at the next conference. 


Library Association of Australia: The President reported that a letter 
dated 22nd December, 1949, had been received from Mr F. Bell, General 
Secretary of the Library Association of Australia, informing the NZLA 
officially of the formation of the Library Association of Australia, 
formerly the Australian Institute of Librarians, founded 1937. A copy 
of the constitution of the new Association, adopted on 24th November, 
1949, had also been received. It was resolved that the letter and consti- 
tution be acknowledged, that greetings and best wishes be sent to the 
Library Association of Australia, and that an invitation be extended to 
any members who might be in New Zealand in May, 1950, to attend the 
NZLA conference. 


Library Association (London) Centenary Conference, 1950: A letter 
dated 4th November, 1949, had been received from the Secretary of the 
Library Association inviting the NZLA to send representatives to a 
special centenary conference to be held in London from the 18th to 
22nd September, 1950, to celebrate the centenary of the passing of the 
first Public Library Act, 1850. It was resolved that the matter be left 
to the Standing Executive Committee. 

Third International Congress of Librarianship and Bibliography: An 
invitation to New Zealand to send representatives to the Congress, which 
would be held in the USA in October, 1950, was received from the NZ 
National Commission for Unesco. It was agreed that inquiries should be 
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made to determine whether any members of the NZLA would be in 
the US at the time of the Congress, and that if any librarians would be 
able to attend, the Standing Executive Committee should be left to 
appoint a suitable representative. 


Auckland Library Week: A \etter dated 6th February from Mr John 
Barr, stating that it was proposed to hold a Library Week in Auckland 
from 11th te 15th September, 1950, to mark the 70th anniversary of the 
foundation of the library, was received. He suggested (a) that the NZLA 
should afford its co-operation by making available material such as 
photographs and plans of libraries, film strips, etc., and (b) that the 
usual between-Conference meeting of Council should be held in Auckland 
during Library Week, so that the Council members could take part in 
the proceedings. It was resolved that Mr Barr be thanked for his invitation, 
that the Association co-operate by lending any suitable material available, 
as suggested, and that the question of holding a meeting of the Council 
in Auckland in September be referred to the incoming Council for 
favourable consideration. 


Miss Miriam Tompkins—survey of New Zealand public library 
services: Mr Alley reported briefly on the steps which had been taken 
by the Council in 1948 in approaching the United States Educational 
Foundation in New Zealand with the request that a member of the 
committee appointed by the Social Science Research Council to conduct 
the Public Library Inquiry in the United States should visit New Zealand 
to make a survey of New Zealand public library services, and the sub- 
sequent appointment of Miss Tompkins and her arrival in New Zealand 
on 24th January, 1950. It was agreed that the Council would go as far 
as possible in encouraging both institutional and personal members of 
the Association to help Miss Tompkins in her survey. The resolution 
which was then carried was printed in New Zealand Libraries, January- 
February, 1950. 


Future finance of the Association: It was resolved that a committee 
consisting of the President, the Hon. Secretary, Mr Bacon and Mr Perry 
be set up to consider the Association’s present and future financial 
position and to report to the next meeting of the Council. 

Napier Public Library: The President reported that the position of 
Librarian of the Napier Public Library had been advertised at a salary 
of £450-£500, and that the Secretary of the Association had written 
pointing out that the salary offered was much lower than that suggested 
in the NZLA salary scales, and also much lower than that offered for 
other positions advertised recently. As a result of this approach, the 
Napier Borough Council had decided to increase the salary offered to 
£500-£560. It was resolved that the action taken be commended. 


BRANCH NOTES 


WELLINGTON 
AT THE annual meeting, held on 16th February, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Chairman, Mr I. K. MacGregor; 
Secretary, Mrs J. Coard; Committee, Miss F. M. Porter, Messrs B. G. 
Hood, C. F. Miller, A. St.C. Murray-Oliver, H. O. Roth. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 


STUDENTS of the 1949 Professional Course have taken up or returned to 
positions as follows: Auckland University College Library—E. J. 
Anderson, Head of Circulation and Reference Assistant. Taumarunui 
Public Library—F. H. Fenwick, Librarian. Alexander Turnbull Library, 
Wellington—M. E. Bradley, Cataloguing Assistant. DSIR, Wellington— 
J. Major, Abstractor and Translator, Information Bureau. Dominion 
Archives, Wellington—P. S. Cocks, Library Assistant. General Assembly 
Library, Wellington—M. L. Wyeth, Senior Assistant. Wellington Public 
Libraries—F. M. Porter, Assistant in Charge, Cataloguing; G. E. E. 
Stevens, Relieving Branch Librarian. Otago University Library, Dunedin— 
J. F. Dennison, Library Assistant. Teachers’ Training College Library, 
Dunedin—G. L. Bartlett, Assistant Librarian. National Library Service: 
Auckland—A. K. B. Langley, Library Assistant, Schools; Wellington— 
c. A. C. Bishop, Library Assistant, Schools; S. Black, Library Assistant, 
Schools; G. M. B. Jones, Librarian and Bibliographer, Library School; 
A. E. Mercer, First Assistant, Order Section; J. M. Priest, Library 
Assistant, Schools (seconded to Correspondence School Library); 
Christchurch—M. N. Aitken, Library Assistant; D. M. E. Allen, Library 
Assistant; M. Milne, Library Assistant, Schools; Dunedin—S. M. McLean, 
Library Assistant, Schools. 

The following students comprise the 1950 Professional Course, which 
began work on 13th February: Charlotte Pauline Becker, BA, Dorothy 
Bradley, MA, Lois Noeline Dickson, BA, Helen Wise Graham, BA, 
John Sidney Gully, BA, Beatrice Helen Hamilton, Gen. Cert. NZLA, 
Agnes Lindsay Henderson, BA, Judith Kain, BA, Helen Charlotte Laing, 


Mary Joan Lynch, BA, Murray Simpson Martin, MA, Ivy Gertrude 
Poole, BA, Kenneth Ivan Porter, MA, Renate Rex, BA, Gloria Margaret 
van der Poots, BA, Nellie Margaret Willcox, Gen. Cert., NZLA. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF AUSTRALIA 


Memsers of the NZLA will welcome the news of the formation of the 
Library Association of Australia. The Australian Institute of Librarians, 
founded in 1937, was a librarians’ organization only; the LAA, which 
has absorbed the AIL, has opened its doors to corporate membership, 
corresponding to institutional mémbership of the NZLA. The principle. 
objects of the new Association are (a) the promotion, establishment and 
improvement of libraries and library services, (b) the improvement of 
of the standard of librarianship and the status of the library profession, 
and (c) the promotion of the association for the foregoing objects of 
persons, societies, institutions and corporate bodies engaged or interested 
in libraries and library service. A copy of the Constitution of the LAA 
is held by the NZLA office. 


RECENT APPOINTMENT 


Napier Public Library: Miss R. M. Morgan, of Timaru Public Library 
(NZLA Gen. Cert. and Library School, 1948), to be Librarian. 
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FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


1. TITLES BY A OR [A] AUTHORS RE- 
COMMENDED 1 aaa FREE 


MENEN, Aubrey. The stumbling stone. London, 
Chatto, 1949. 9s. 6d. 

NARAYAN, R. K., 1906-. Mr Sampath. London, 
Eyre, 1949. 9s. 6d. 

Sartre, Jean-Paul. Intimacy, and other stories. 
London, Nevill, 1949. 9s. 6d. 

ScHWaRTZ, Delmore, 1913-. The world is a 
wedding. London, Lehmann, 1949. 9s. 6d. 

Snow, Charles Percy, 1905-. Time of hope. 
London, Faber, 1949. 12s. 6d. 


2. TITLES BY A OR [A] AUTHORS NOT 
FAVOURABLY REVIEWED 


Laski, Margharita, 1915-. Little boy lost. 
London, Cresset pr., 1949. 9s. 6d. ‘ Moving 
only by implication, and human only in 
occasional, poignant asides.” — SRL 
11-12-49. 

Morey, Christopher, 1890-. The man who 
made friends with himself. London, Faber, 
1949. 10s. 6d. ‘ For ten, twenty, perhaps 
thirty pages, The Man Who Made Friends 
with Himself is a refreshing, and even 
exhilarating book. It is finally exhausting 
because Tolman (the narrator) is a gram- 
matical abstraction, whose thought never 
rises above a level (a high level it is true) 
of verbal smartness..—-TLS 4-11-49. 

PATCHEN, Kenneth. The memoirs of a shy 
pornographer. London, Grey walls pr., 
1949. 9s. 6d. Very unfavourably reviewed 
in NSN 1-10-49; only a little less so in 
TLS 16-9-49, 


3. TITLES BY UNLISTED AUTHORS, OR 
EXCEPTIONAL WORKS BY B AUTHORS 
Mason, Richard. The shadow and the peak. 

London, Hodder, 1949. 10s. 6d. * The 


IN LIBRARY 


BERNINGHAUSEN, David K. Loyalty by choice 
or coercion. ALA Bulletin 44:16-7 Ja °50. 
The ALA in 1948 protested against’ the 
use of loyalty investigations in libraries. 
The original resolution needs tightening up. 

Brown, Edna Mae. New periodicals of 1949— 
Part I. College and research libraries 
10:452-4 0 49. An annotated list of thirty 
new journals considered to be of reference 
value and issued in thé first half of 1949. 

CrarK. E. J. Mobility of book stock. Library 
association record 51:387-9 D °49. An 
outline of the methods of interloan and 
stock transferance in the Durham County 
library system. 

CO-OPERATIVE provision of books, periodicals 
and related material. Library association 
record 51:383-7 D °49. Interim report of 
a LA working party on library and infor- 
mation services. It contains a suggested 
outline for a British national scheme. 

Croucn, R. E. A conference on the reports 
of the special library inquiry: University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School. Ontario 
library review 33:349-52 N °49. A report 
of a conference on the findings of the 
American Public Library Inquiry. 

Davip, Charles W. Remarks upon _inter- 
library loans, mid-20th century style. 
College and research libraries 10:429-33 
0 °49. This and the article by Hirsch (see 
below) are a further two articles showing 
the reawakening interest in the American 
interloan code and procedure, which is 
more thorough and time-consuming than 
ours. There is also discussion in both 


setting and manner of Mr Mason's novel 
have a remarkable freshness. chief 
characters, on the other hand, are ’ 
nisable as used cloth . . . A delicately ang 
often very moving novel.’—TLS 14-/0-49, 
(On list as B).) 

Mitter, Arthur, 1915-. Focus. London, 
Gollancz, 1949. 8s. 6d. First published ip 
America in 1945. Angus Wilson reviews 
this book favourably, and at length, in 
NSN 24-9-49. Geoffrey Grigson reviews jt 
favourably in the Listener 8-9-49, 

NIALL, Ian. Foxhollow. London, Heinemann, 
1949. 8s. 6d. Compared unfavourably with 
Mr Niall’s ‘first remarkable excursion 
into country violence, No Resting Place’ 
but ' renee well reviewed, in TLS 

PRATOLINI, Vasco. A tale of poor lovers. 
London, Hamilton, 1949. 12s. 6d. Very 
well reviewed (at length) in NSN 29-10-49, 
and in New York Times Book Review 
19-6-49; also by Alfred Hayes, author of 
The Girl on the Via Flaminia, in SRL. 
TLS alone is not favourable. 

Towers, Frances. Tea with Mr Rochester 
London, Joseph, 1949. 7s. 6d. Well re- 
viewed by Angus Wilson in NSN 15-10-49 

Wesster, Elizabeth Charlotte, ca. 1914-1946, 
Ceremony of innocence. London, Cape, 
1949. 9s. 6d. ‘Her early death deprived 
literature of an original and startling talent.’ 
—TLS 25-11-49. 


5. REPRINTS 
Bowen, Elizabeth, 1899-. Encounters: 
stories. London, Sidgwick, 1949. 7 
Hatt, Radclyffe, d. 1943. 
London, Falcon pr., . 12s. ; 
KarFKA, Franz, 1883-1924. In the penal settle- 
ment; tales and short prose works. London, 
Secker, 1949. 9s. 6d 


LITERATURE 


articles on the value of regional and union 
catalogues. 

Drrmas, E. M. R. A chapter closes: Bradford, 
Pollard and Lancaster-Jones. College and 
research libraries 10:332-7 0°49. A summary 
of the scientific and bibliographical lives 
of the three pioneers of documentation 
and the UDC in England. 

Downs, Robert B. Japan’s new national 
library. College and research libraries 
10:381-7 0 °49. The Diet becoming a 
governing body instead of a rubber stamp, 
a legislative reference library was necessary. 
This article is a report on the difficulties 
found and means of overcoming them, 
together with a general survey of the library 
position in Japan. 

Hirscu, Felix E. Interlibrary loans from the 
college viewpoint. College and research 
libraries 10: 434-9, 444 0 °49. For note see 
David above. 

Lams, J. P. Libraries and industry. Library 
association record 51:376-82 D °49. A 
general review of the present position and 
the possibilities of technological srevices by 
public libraries. iam 

RaprorD, Wilma. Catalogs, codes and biblio- 
graphical control. College and research 
libraries 10:395-400, 428 0 °49. For the 
compilation of internationally useful 
national bibliographies, and for the filing 
of the cards produced by one nation in the 
catalogues of another, a universally 
acceptable card must be produced. The 
author suggests producing cards with 
footnotes to show what heading would be 
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Introducing .. . 


G. BLUNT & SONS LTD 


BOOKBINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


ONE HUNDRED AND ELEVEN years ago George Blunt was apprenticed to 
the Bookbinding trade. His son, also a bookbinder, founded the present 
business in 1879; succeeding generations have maintained and developed 
their inherent skill. 

For many years, too, this tradition of skill in bookbinding has gone 


hand-in-hand with a reputation for great ability and success in the field 
of book-supply to Public Libraries. 


Because of our long experience in combining these services of book- 
binding and book-supply, we are able to provide a wide range of new 
books in library bindings at rates lower than ever before. 


Our business already extends to Canada, the West Indies, South 
Africa, and Australasia, and we would be glad to undertake your 
Re-binding and Book-supply. 

Send for the leaflet describing our Special Library Editions, and lists 
of other books available in Library Bindings. 


NORTH ACTON ROAD, 
HARLESDEN, 
LONDON, N.W.10, 
ENGLAND 


Cablegrams: Welbound, London 











Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 





For LIBRARY CARD CATALOGUE CABINETS 
and all Office Furniture 
Enquire direct from the Manufacturers : 


LOMAK-TURNER FURNITURE COY. 


Box 1021 CHRISTCHURCH Phone 35-107 





KODAK 


Kodak make two aids to better Reflex positive contact prints (on which reading 
copying—Kodak Reflex Contact Document matter is right way round). (c) To make 
Paper and Kodak Contact Document film. readable negatives (that is, with white 
Kodak Reflex Contact Document paper can letters on a black background but 

be used with any Reflex — — the right way round). 

contact printer, or printing frame provi 

it has good contact at all points. This paper —_ —, *— 5 Gonsess by the light 
has three uses:—(a) To make reflex negatives ay Seri 00 (yellow) sfeli t y 

(on which reading matter is reversed left to onal +! t dim) « te ~ ad or even in 
right) (6) To make from these negatives, ary (Out im) electric Ug 


Further ——* from 


KODAK zitixn LTD 


16-18 Victoria Street, Wellington. 162 Princes Street, Dunedin. 
222-228 Queen Street, Auckland. 148 Lichfield Street, Christchurch. 





THE CAXTON PRESS 

















Essential Books for Libraries—No. 8 


Dat Fassro: MODERN FURNITURE: ITS DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
Illustrates how modern furniture is adapted to modern needs and contains drawings 
and photographs of equipment for home and office use with a special how-to-build-it 
section for hobbyists. This book will interest architects as a reference book particularly 
as scales of dimensions are given. The interior decorator, too, will find in it the answer 
to many of his needs especially as it includes sixteen designs of easy-to-build modern 
furniture. 


First edition, 1949 47s. 


Kautzky: WAYS WITH WATERCOLOR 


A beautiful book with twenty-four plates in full colour—each suitable for framing. 
The text is a complete course in water colour painting. Starting with the simple palette 
of two colours the author takes the student step by step through all the intricacies of 
technique and use of colour. Landscapes, seascapes, pictures of houses, of boats and of 
wharves are all included. 


First edition, 1949 
Copies on ten days’ approval if necessary, immediately available. 


Write to: 


TECHNICAL BOOKS LTD 


11 WALTER STREET, WELLINGTON (P.O. Box 318, Te Aro) 





KEALY’S LTD 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS 


Specialize in works on 


EARLY NEw ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


We invite enquiries from Librarians for Catalogues of the above, 
also for Lists of General Literature, Fiction, etc., at bargain prices. 


KEALY’S BOOKSHOP LTD 


28 SHORTLAND St., AUCKLAND Established 1906 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 








THE * MILES* 


LIBRARIES 


Saves Time and Labour 

Can be operated by any junior 
In your library the Mites Copycat is as 
essential as your reference cards. The 
Copycat can be operated by anybody after 
five minutes’ instruction. The Copycat gives 
facsimile reproductions, same size, of any 
type of printing, typing, drawing or blue- 
print. It is not necessary to remove 
required to be reproduced from or 
ledgers. 


A range of sizes in the Miles Copycat is 
available to suit all requirements. 

*Makes no errors. 

*Eliminates all “‘ checking”. 

*No darkroom needed. 


MILES Copsyoat 











JOHN GAMBLE LTD 


Manufacturers’ Representatives. 
A.P.A. BUILDING, WELLINGTON, C.1. 


G.P.O. Box 1168. TELEPHONE 46.106. 
Distributors: 
Messrs SCREENS ADVERTISING LTD 
Auckland Christchurch Dunedin 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 





